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and that some of the facts which the teacher tries to drive into their heads stick. 
But the members of one of these overgrown classes are seldom required really to 
think; they are almost never taught how to use their minds, their hands, their 
senses, or their wills; and, far from stimulating initiative, the usual public school 
does all it possibly can to kill initiative, for it practically forbids the pupil to study 
things, or plan things, or work things out for himself." [Pages 214 and 215.] 

The volume is replete with suggestions that show the fallacy of common- 
school procedure in the past and of very much of the present. On pages 206-7 
there are found a few specific statements as to just what should be done in the 
grades and the adolescent period. 

The interesting feature about the book is not that there are any new argu- 
ments set forth to spur educators to give vocational training a larger place in the 
educational program, but is the rather unique way the author has of putting the 
fundamental propositions that have to do with the human side to education. 
It is a positive statement that undoubtedly will do what its writer calculated 
that it would do, namely, stir up resentment and reaction, both of which will 
enhance a more vital type of education in our public schools. 



School music teaching. — The teaching of music in the public schools is quite 
a different task from that of the other branches and in some particulars decidedly 
more difficult. It is a task that is especially trying during adolescence when the 
pupils are "going over fool's hill" as one writer has put it. There has come to 
hand a new book 1 which should prove to be of genuine assistance in teaching this 
delightful, but somewhat difficult, art. 

For over two decades we have been busy arguing about and reorganizing our 
common-school subject-matter. Mathematics and general science have under- 
gone very radical changes. Other subjects have been modified a little, but the 
field of music has hardly been touched. This author has made a signal effort to 
show how music may be taught in light of the very best information we have today 
about the new reorganization of our common-school curriculum. He makes the 
psychological approach, cuts the material down to minimal essentials, sets forth 
a few specific and definite aims, and displays a great deal more than average 
common-sense in telling how to deal practically with the subject of music. 

The author also shows somewhat conclusively that if music is properly 
presented, it will have an educative and helpful effect upon one's physical, mental, 
and spiritual life, one's social bearing, and one's leisure time. It, therefore, has 
as important a place in the curriculum as any other subject of study. In specify- 
ing what is good teaching in music, he mentions some six or seven ideals that 
have held sway in the past, no one of which will insure good results. Periodicity 
in the maturing life of the child is noted and proper provision made in the method 
of teaching music. A very excellent comparison is drawn between the funda- 
mental psychological principles of teaching reading and of teaching pupils to 
read music. Individual differences in the ability of children to master music are 
noted by the author and suggestions about how to proceed are clearly set forth. 



> Kabl Wilson Gehekens, An Introduction to School Music Teaching. Boston: C. C. Birchard & 
Co., 1919. Pp. vi+132. 
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In representing to the reader what has been done in the way of teaching instru- 
mental music to whole groups of children at the same time, the author shows 
that there is no new good thing connected with the teaching of music of which he 
is not aware. Any teacher who earnestly uses this book as a reference for her own 
personal guidance will find that the teaching of music is not so difficult as she 
once thought, and she will probably be delighted to find the music hour the most 
pleasant one in the day. 



A national system of education. — The reorganization through which education 
is now passing in the United States is uppermost in every educator's mind, is 
discussed in every educational magazine and meeting, and is of grave concern to 
every thinking man and woman who has the future welfare of the United States 
at heart. The gravity of the situation is due to the fact that the United States 
became a powerful nation under the old regime in education, and whether it did so 
because of, or in spite of, this regime is of little consequence to the majority of 
people. Because we did succeed while using it is coincidental evidence enough 
for them. But if it be true that we might have been more fortunate had we begun 
with a program such as is being promulgated today, then how poorly, indeed, 
can we argue in support of what we have done for religious education thus far in 
our history. 

It is agreed by competent educators that America was fortunate in escaping 
in the very beginning the complications incident to religious education in our 
secular schools. Europe has never been so fortunate. But in divorcing religion 
from the secular program we fell into a very haphazard program of religious 
education which has nearly wrecked us upon the rocks of individualism and 
materialism. This is felt so keenly today that some kind of reaction is inevitable 
and at no late date. 

One of the sanest programs yet set forth is that of Professor Athearn. 1 He 
frankly states that the church cannot ask the state to teach religion, but the 
church can teach religion at odd hours during the week and on Sunday. The 
church can and must organize and administrate a national system of religious 
education that will parallel and correlate with the national secular system which is 
in process of formation at the present time. He regards the Smith-Towner Bill as 
a large step in the direction of a unified, national, secular system of education, and 
accepts it as a challenge to the educational leadership of the church to produce a 
program which will be equally scientific, equally democratic, and equally pro- 
phetic. Such a program he has presented in the inspiring chapters of his timely 
and vital book. His discussion of national control, or direction, of a system of 
secular and religious education is extremely worth while at this, the most critical, 
time in the history of education in the United States. 



Teaching as a profession. — In this day when there is considerable insistence 
upon giving young men and women an understanding of the many callings life 
has to offer them, it is with genuine pleasure that we note the effort put forth by 

1 Walter Scott Athearn, A National System of Education. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1920. Pp. xi+132. $1.50. 



